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the pedant of any kind was a familiar comic type.
He laughed, too, with comparative safety at literary7
and social affectations, because certain salons were
already something of a laughing stock. In the same
way, before he decided to add the religious hypocrite
to his gallery of portraits, he waited until the king
had dissolved the Company of the Holy Sacrament.
This organisation had done much splendid work, but
It also descended to what was virtually espionage.
Moliere attacked many things light-heartedly enough.
But about this particular subject he felt deeply, though
he never forgot that his role was to amuse and, If
possible, to cure by ridicule. He had suffered much
from religious Intolerance and at any moment the
hostility of the Church might deprive him and Ms
fellows of their livelihood.

So, with this powerful body dispersed, he thought
It safe to go forward. Even then he took great pains
not to cause offence. The existing version of the
play Is different from the original draft, but it is clear
that, from the first, Tartuffe was unmistakably an
arch hypocrite and not a malicious satire of the truly
devout. The Queen Mother, however, thought other-
wise and the king was persuaded to forbid performance
of the play. This was a blow to Moliere's pride, as
well as to his pocket, and a source of joy to his enemies.
Not for five years was the ban lifted and by that time
other troubles had descended on his shoulders.

He was wretchedly unhappy in his private life.
He was financially prosperous^ but he felt that the
position which should rightfully be his was denied
him. The doors of the French Academy, which would
have opened to admit Moliere, the playwright, were
closed against Moliere, the comedian. His healths
too, was failing. A serious Illness left him with a
chronic cough and the king gave Mm no rest. Ever
since the performance of Les Fdcheux (The Bores),